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THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND By 
HAYM KRUGLAK 
SCIENCE TEACHING UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Tue scientific method has become the shibboleth soever. With the same set of data the same conclu- 
of our times. It is de rigueur among educators to sions would invariably be drawn. Every high-school 
refer as often as possible to the scientifie method. science teacher will testify that the majority of pu 
[The most powerful instrument for combating dogma pils can recite the stecessive steps, which his text 
has become a rigid code, with success assured to anvy- book describes as the scientific method, without the 
one who patiently follows the orthodox “steps” with- ability to carry out even the simplest independent 
out deviation investigation. A ease in point is the Radiation Law 
' Case after case in the history of science shows that i Physics. Wien and Rayleigh, working independ- 
® the popularity of a concept in no way insures its ently, tried to correlate the data on radiant energy. 
validity. The uneritical adherence to a belief has Although each was an outstanding scientist, familiar 
often acted as a blind spot. The ready willingness with the scientific method, neither was able to find 
‘ ‘ inelnsive rel: C ac d}. aL 
§ with which the rigid formulation of the scientifie °” all-inclusive relation hip. I hid Planek who 
; p 3 a Pete . finally discovered the law which was in agreement with 
method is accepted may be one of the limitations of ¥ kept . 
ie wldieieiiniiadl ite experiment. Are we justified in coneluding that 
‘) ll | rg ¢ > s Es - 
5 said ; on n ee Planck understood the scientifie method better than 
8 be [he scientifie method is not a way of life, nor a ay ; : 
; Wien or Rayleigh? 


| formula which the scientist uses in the laboratory. iz aa ; 
1" The scientific method is not necessarily “an orderly 
' Thescientifie method neither euarantees freedom from : 
5 BS ae : procedure or process... |a] regular way or manner 
; ors nor affirms that an inference from a set of , ; , : 
; of doing anything; hence a set form of procedure 
acts will be agreed upon by everybody. ica Fa pee e ; 

é ee : : ‘ ,_ adopted in investigation. ...”1 In short, the scien 
If the scientifie method were a known sequence of ie : . 
. ; tifie method is not a method. 
steps, then it would only be necessary to memorize é na ; 

: : 1 Webster’s ‘‘New International Dictionary,’’ Second 


them and grind out the solution to any problem what Edition. unabridged. 
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| r ) ny clentifie methods. The 
( pro dete ined by the nature of 
io ) ( mn Kut e! ethods 
( ‘ r ( ( mil p ttern 
| eal pressu echt | development nd 
other ( “Neither inquiry nor the most 
bsti ( Is ear eape from th eultural 
matrix 1 ich the ve, move and have their mean- 
ing.” Thus, the Greeks believed that the circle was 
the perfec I] curves It was the persistent 
renius of Kepler that finally broke the strangle hold 
\ belief had on astronomy. 
It eli possible to foresee the detailed pro 
( ( will yield a solution to an inquiry. The 
particular scientific method used is an a posteriori 
proce 
Many scientists would probably aecept Bridgman’s 


“definition”: “The scientific method, as far as it is 


a etnod, Is nothing more than doing one’s damnedest 

one’s mind, no holds barred.”* But it is generally 
conced that there is no satisfactory definition of 
the scientific method. The most outstanding charae- 
e) eC ( eclenece 1s its dynamic aspect.* 


} { 


seience in the colleges of the 
United States is based on the static determinism of 
the 19th century. First, the scientific method is as- 
ed to consist of a finite number of steps to be 
ed in a fixed sequence. Second, knowledge of facts 
and skills is good in and of itself. Third, training of 
the mind for greater objectivity is the inevitable re- 
sult of exposure to scientific material. Despite the 
impaet of relativity and quantum mechanies on the 
philosophy of science, despite the many findings of 
edueational psychology, the pedagogical approach to 
science courses in colleges is not much different from 
what it was fifty years ago. 
Consider one of the better texts on experimental 


] | 
phvysies tor ¢ 


ementary students. It is the objective 
of the authors to make “the laboratory, which is the 
workshop of the scientist, a place of interest where 
each one ean perform for himself the experiments 
which brought joy to the heart of the man who first 
worked them out... . If the semester’s work does 


not develop the habit of inquiry then it has not 


accomp ished its purpose.’ 
Now turn to the experiment on Boyle’s Law. The 


is stated, the apparatus is described, the necessary 
are derived, and the need of keeping the 





ture constant is stressed. Furthermore, a 


John Dewey, ‘‘ Logie: The Theory of Inquiry,’’ p. 20. 
P. W. Bridgman, Yale Review, 34: 450, 1945. 
‘For a stimulating and penetrating analysis of the 


evolution of science see: D. Ewen Cameron, Science, 


Walter A. Schneider and Lloyd B. Ham, ‘‘ Experi- 
tal P ‘olleges,’’ pp. 1-2. Maemillan, 1932. 
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table for entering data is provided. It is more ¢} 
likely that Boyle’s Law has already been discuss: 
lecture; perhaps some homework problems have hee; 
assigned on this topic; the student may have been , 


vosed to this law in high-school chemistry and p!} 
} i | 


and the chances are excellent that the student work; 
with the law in college chemistry. Now, wher 
freshman or sophomore is asked to do an “experi 


on Boyle’s Law, whatever scientific curiosity hi 
have had is rapidly changed into boredom. 

The author of an excellent text in physical si 
also gets caught into the pseudo-Dewey trap ot 
scientific method. “The scientifie method cont 
nothing mysterious, nothing complex. Reduce 
simplest terms, it may be divided into three steps: 
observation, (2) generalization from observed 
and (3) checking the generalization by further obs 
vations.’”® 

It is obvious that the above steps had their 
tional genesis in Dewey’s steps of reflective thinking 


But Dewey anticipated the dangers of a static met] 





in the usual pedagogical setting, when he wrote: 


It is, however, a common assumption that unless 
pupil from the outset consciously recognizes and ¢ 
itly states the method logically implied in the res 
he is to reach, he will have no method, and his mind 
work confusedly and anarchieally. ... But because | 
teachers find that the things which they themselves |} 
understand are marked off and defined in clear-cut w 
our schoolrooms are pervaded with the superstition 
children are to begin with already erystallized forn 


of method.8 


How paradoxical that the blind spot of the sci- 





entific method should be most prevalent among pro- 
fessors of the physical sciences! 

It is generally agreed that, if an individual is to b 
satisfactorily integrated into modern society, he must 
understand the development of the sciences and be | 
skilled in the use of some of their methods and tech- 
niques. There is a growing realization that the teach- 
ing of college science, with its emphasis on the scientilic 
method, has been pedagogically sterile and social); 
inadequate. It is a delusion, however, to assume that | 
the concept of “seientifie method,” as it is taught 
the present time, is anything but a gross oversimpli! 
eation and a distorted image of the actual route 0! 
a scientific inquiry. But there are indications 


seience education is emerging from its lethargy. 


Some of the recent trends which are likely to result | 
in 2 more functional approach to science teaching are: | 
(1) the increasing volume of criticism; (2) the grow- 
ing awareness that college teachers need preparat 

® Konrad Bates Krauskopf, ‘‘ Fundamentals of Phys 
eal Science,’’ p. 86. MeGraw-Hill, 1948. 

7 John Dewey, How We Think, p. 72. Heath, 191 

: ' 


8 Tbid., pp. 113-5. 
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on to subject matter; (3) the emphasis on 

| education; and (4) the application of modern 
ental design to problems of education. 

st vigorous attacks on the present state of 

e edueation in colleges have been launched by 


of college seienee. “ It has surprised 


rtled me that physicists should have failed so 
making physies contribute to the general 
tion of non-scientists. ... What we need at this 


ore action and less talk.... 


fessor Philip Frank of Harvard is far from 
ed even with the science courses for the special- 


may be gathered from the following statement: 


science teach ng has not 


but just the 


result of conventional 

minded type of scientist, 
This failure prevents the science graduate 
playing in our cultural and public life the gre 


t is assigned to him by the ever-mounting techni 


nportanece of science to human society.1° 


It is reeognized that the teacher is the starting point 
The 


ate schools are beginning to experiment with 


any program of educational reorganization. 


programs specially designed for the improvement of 


college teaching. Unfortunately, the resistance to 
change in the pedagogical pattern increases as one 
cends the aeademie scale, so that, at best, only slow 
progress can be expected from the graduate schools. 
\ very promising general-eduecation science course 
s been deseribed by President Conant of Harvard 
University..!_ The aim of the course is to “give a 
iter degree of understanding of science by the close 
study of a relatively few historical examples of the 
development of seience” (p. 16). The course proposes 
show “the stumbling way in which even the ablest 


the early scientists had to fight through thickets of 
generalizations, 


erroneous observations, misleading 


formulations, and unconscious preju- 


Gt... ss” Gh 
point of view it would probably be more advantageous 


aequate 


From a long-range educational 


every science teacher to be exposed to such a course 
soon as possible. 


Other designs have been described.!? All claim a 


Homer L. Dodge, American Journal of 
1948, 

American Journal of Physics, 15: 202, 1947. 

‘*On Understanding Science,’’ Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1947. j 

Proceedings of the Round Table, Colloquium of Col- 
ge Physicists, American Journal of Physics, 15: 484-8, 


Ewemt@... 


Phys cs, 16: 
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science instruction, but the only evidence cited is the 


nm ot students and instructors. 


opini 

At the University of Minnesota the laboratory exer 
cises in the general-education science courses are de 
signed to show to the student that the “scientific 


method” Is not a superhighway that leads inevitably 


to success. Situations are devised which will enable 
the student to experience the failures, mistakes, frus- 
trations, accidents, and blind alleys ‘hat every research 
scientist meets in his work. The number of directions 
is kept at an absolute minimum; in many eases the 
At no 
follow the “steps” ot 
the be- 
laboratory procedure. 
the 


procedure is left for the student to develop. 
time is the student required to 
method. At 
this 


the scientifie first students are 


wildered by “unusual” 
Gradually, however, they gain confidence and by 
end of the course the instructor is not called upon for 
very much assistance. The above technique has under 
scored the fact that the average eollege student, when 


given a problem and left alone, will display a lot more 
ingenuity, initiative, and creativeness than the science 
teacher is willing to eredit him with. 

Palmer O. Johnson suggests that “the newer types 
of experimental design and the correspondingly ap- 
propriate statistical analysis offer new promise tor 


He 


summarizes the research carried out by himself and 


the scientific study of educational problems.”! 


his students and shows how some problems in the 


teaching of science can be approached and solved in 


a scientifie manner. 


The opponents of the transfer-of-training theory 


would find their strongest argument in the educational 
practices ot college scienee teachers, who should have 
both an intimate knowledge of “the scientific method” 


and faith in its efficacy. But these very scientists are 


“unwilling, it almost seems, to carry their vaunted 
experimental methods of science over into the ex- 
perimental problems of teaching science.’!* It is 


amazing and disturbing to find in eminent scientists 
and science edueators a pre-Galilean approach to the 
pedagogical aspects of modern science. 

The “scientific method” cannot be taught as a statie, 


isolated concept. The dynamic nature of science de- 


mands a dynamie and scientific approach to the 


teaching of science. 


Beck and 


M. Graubard for stimulating diseussion and invaluable 


The author is indebted to protessors ii Eh 


criticism. 

Ed cation, 29.. 175 
“Sidney J. French, The 

1947. 


1945. 
Bulle tin, 


Science 
December 





THE NEW PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 
ONE of the marked influences of the technological 


e is the search for some mechanical method for 





act 


This is illustrated hy 


phasis that is placed on the use 


intellectual ivities. the en 


and applieation Oo! 


lentifie thought. In the 
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method to all aspects oO] 
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CO ‘ e recent been developed to give non- 
cientist students an understanding and appreciation 
( ene r stress is placed on their compre- 
hension of the meaning and formulation of scientific 
rit 8 even betore these courses 1n science tor 
reneral education began to be organized, the success 
and progre of the seienees exercised a strong in- 
fluence on the ipplieation ol scientific method to other 
fields of intellectual activity, such as the humanities, 


ocial sciences, and education. 
he theory that all the cuidance that is needed to 
determine the direction of education ean be provided 
by scientific method, that 1s, by objective measure- 
ments, Was a Ina iter ol controversy some twenty years 
rO. As one examines the vast number ot books pub- 
lished and subjects selected tor theses and disserta- 
tions this theory seems to have conquered the field. 
Certainly the wellsprings ot speculative thought and 


philosophy appear to have dried up, but no one can 


honestly claim that the cause of education has been 
advanced by discarding ends in favor of means and 
by reliance on the magie of coefficients of correlation 
and other formulae. 


Nor has the study of the humanities escaped the 

me attempt to employ scientific methods with an 
emphasis on search for details and fact finding to the 
ent of its real objec tives, In adopting scientifie 
methods of researeh there have been lost standards 
of values, appreciation, creativity, and imagination. 
And something of the same kind has resulted from 
the same applicat on of scientific methods in the social 
ciences, resulting too often in volumes of facts that 
1ave been found and a dearth of ideas. In both eases 
the use of scientifie method ean be traced back to a 

ense of inferiority and a desire to gain some of the 
tutus enjoyed by the sciences in the use of what is 

considered to be their discovery of anew philosopher's 
stone. 

Assuming the aceuracy of these statements the ques- 
tion may be raised whether scientific discoveries have 
always been made after devoted use of scientific 
method, or whether there has not underlain them some- 
thing of the quality of imagination and intuition which 

If this 


is so—and there are innumerable examples of great 


iracterizes humanities and arts at their best. 


scientifie discoveries that have come with a flash of 
insight—it may be just as desirable in a program of 
reneral education to acquaint science students with 
the methods of the humanities and philosophy as it 
has been found necessary to inform nonscientists 
about scientifie method. There may result from such 


understanding of the unity of 


) 
interplay a genuine 


man’s efforts to learn about himself and the world.— 


Oe re 





EDUCATORS APPEAL TO PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN TO ACCELERATE FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION ON EDUCATION 


At the closing session of the San Francisco « 
ence of the American Association of School Ad 
trators, February 23, five well-known educ 
leaders sent the following telegram to Pr 
Truman and to legislative leaders in Congress : 


Because of serious and widespread concern expr 
here during conference of AASA at the deepening 
confronting the nation’s schools, we urge that immed 
steps be taken to secure early and favorable act 
Federal aid to education. Communism thrives on 
rance. In these eritical times, the schools must 
strengthened to teach youth effectively the rights, | 
leges, and responsibilities of living in a democra 


The telegram was signed by Willard E. Gos 
superintendent of schools, Pasadena (Calif.), pr 
dent, AASA; Mabel Studebaker, of Erie (Pa.), pres 
dent, NEA; Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, \ 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers; Worth 
McClure, executive secretary, AASA; and Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA. 

In a special statement Dr. Goslin declared: 


In order for any state to meet its public-school 
cational responsibilities in the years immediately 
the AASA believes that adoption of a Federal-aid 
by Congress is imperative. This belief has bee: 
affirmed in a nation-wide ballot which the AASA 


conducted among all of its members. 


A report of the joint statement issued by the con 
ference members will be published in a later number 
of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


EDUCATION, NOT ARMAMENT, THE ROAD 
TO PEACE, SAYS DEAN MCSWAIN 


PARENT, teacher, and child education, not a \ 
armament program, will help prevent another wor'd 
war, E. T. MeSwain, professor of education and «i 
of University College at Northwestern Universit 
said in an address to the American Associatio! 
School Administrators, February 28, in Saint Lo 

Commented Dean MeSwain: 


Parent, teacher, and child education are more ess 
today than in any period of the past. Good famil) 
and good schools are the nation’s most reliable means ! 
securing solutions to the current socioeconomic prol 
Money spent on better home and school education 
a tax on the community. In fact, the expenditure is ' 
adult’s investment in tomorrow’s citizens. Adults 
taking a terrific gamble with their children’s 
when they appropriate seven-and-a-half times the a! 




















Professional ] 


r jucation. leadership must eope 
blem. 
to educators’ problems assoéiated W 


n child population since 1941, 
d: “It is true that new buildings a 
chers must be prepared, and larger 


) } 


yr si hools will be required. 


appro 
However, Ove?! 
on these problems may cause adults not te 

e potential value ol these 


He continued, 


future.’ 


leome this inerease in the hy Th 

behavior of ten-and-a-half million more 

the elementary and secondary schools by 1960 
pared with 1947, ean effect a significant diffe 


outeome of the ‘cold war.’ ... The mental 
diet 
and 1 
of these young citizens, the home is the first 
the child’s fi 


cannot ¢ 


of the home is more important than the 


instructional methods of the schools. 
Parents 
The child 


it effort, the consequences of his 


st impressive school. are 


rst 


st influential teachers. S\ 


ape a 


, } 
Tamilyv ¢ 





1 good parental guidance is the prerequisite f 
ful, ade quate school life. 
lean MeSwain directs a three-year program in 


teacher leadership under joint sponsorship of 
western University and the National Congress 


rents and Teachers, subsidized by the latter. 


SUMMER SESSIONS, NEW AND REVIVED 
pioneering educational experiment the Uni- 
Miehigan and Northern Michigan College 


Kdueation (Marquette) have entered into an agree- 


| 
Oo! 





with the colleges of the state and the university 


ive specific course requirements for college 
entrance. The agreement requires: (1) curriculum 
and revision, (2) personal record files, (3) 


} nseling and guidance service, and (4) a follow-up 


n. Fred Walcott, assistant professor of edu- 
n in the university, will offer a Graduate Work- 
oOv7 


p (June 27-August 5) at which these points will 


Glenn E. Smith, chief 


culdance service for the State 


nalyzed and implemented. 
soard of Control 
Vocational Edueation, will act as counselor in the 
hop and offer a course in guidance. Applica- 
for admission and transeripts must be received 
nn Arbor before June 1. 

ireth College (Rochester 10, N. Y.) is offering, 
the first of a three-summer sequence, two three- 
courses in library science designed to meet the 
s of teacher-librarians in elementary schools and 
the first 


ence, the program will be offered anew in 1952. 


high schools. Upon completion of 
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litary preparations that they now invest 


» needed, 


children to the 


For information coneernit 
write to the registrar ot 
of New 


The University as announced 


npshire f 


a special summer program designed to relieve 


the extreme shortage of elementary-school teachers in 
the state. Heretofore the univ rsity offered “a small 
element: ry school during the re rs er Sé on 
as an observation center for elementary achers.”’ 


former 


The new program e¢alls 


to 


tor an expansion otf the 


eurriculum include fifth- and 


eourses 
O. Mar 
ition, A. L 


According to an announcement 


se , e 4] } 4 ™ 
shall, enairman ot the department of edue: 


\\ ati 


(N. J.), will give a eourse on the 


Hartman, principal of the 
Montelair 


schools, 


principles of elementary education. 
Clark University (Woreester, Mass.) has accepted 


Palmer the estab 


was 


the invitation of the Foundation, 
ot 


Qetober 


SCHOOL AND 
a Workshop 


lor the 


lishment which reported In 


SocletTy. 6, 1945, to eonduet 


in Character and Citizenship Edueation foun 


session, 


dation during the second term of its summer 


July 18-August 26. The purposes of the workshop 
are twofold: to bring together teachers and others 
interested in developing character-and-« tizenship pro- 
erams in junior and senior high schools and to evolve 
a syllabus and guide for course in tl field in 
teacher-edueation institution The director of the 


program will be Vernon Jones, professor of eduea- 


Clark Trow, pro 
Michigan, will be 


tional psychology at the university. 


fessor of education, University of 


among the visiting members of the 


In response to many requests, Providence 


(R. I.) 
College will open its summer session, June 28, the first 
following a lapse of eight years. Twenty-five courses 
will be offered by 14 members of the faeulty under 
the direction of the Reverend William R. Clark, O.P., 
professor of sociology and head of the department of 
“General Entomology” 


social sciences. Two courses, 


and “Local Flora,” are offered by the Reverend 
Charles V. Reichert, O.P., head of the department 
of natural sciences, only during the summer. Stu 
dents may enroll by mail or in person at the office of 


the registrar. 

Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) is p to 
to 
which graduate and undergraduate students may earn 
study. The college 


experimented with a six-week plan last summer, but 


inning 


return two-term, 10-week summer session in 


a 
a semester’s credit by intensive 


found that the shortened session was insufficient for 


the needs of teachers and others seeking credit toward 
The this 


to July 30 and from August 1 to Sep- 


terms summer will run 


advanced degree. 


7 


from June 


tember 3, with classes six day week. 
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Res I netireme 
\ > 
\\ .. oO ) or o ¢ 
\ = ( { I'¢ oO bol el 1as 
) Nn | ( ter-Dale e Collec 
3 eed Ja it. hel 
( irted ? ( Ol AND 
Sor ( O ne n Mareh, 


( ( r ePLres servin Ss act 

!) cle ! Dr. Bowman kes office, July 1 
As the result of a irvey begun nearly two years 
Columbia University has ereated four vice-presi- 
dene ot Mare l George B. Pegram, dean of 
4 if ( t1es, has been named vice president 
( e university and will direct educational affairs; 
i) He. D , general seeretary, vice-president in 


charge of development; and Willard G. Rappleye, 


dean oft the lac iltv of medicine, vic president In 
charge of medical affairs. The post of vice-president 


in charge of b ness affairs has not as vet been filled. 


t, whose appointment as acting director, 


Sehool « General Studies and ot the summer session, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 11, 
1948, has been named aeting dean of the graduate 
faculties. Albert C. Jacobs, provost, has been given 
additional duties as “principal assistant to the presi- 


dent in the administration of the university.” Joseph 
Campbell, former assistant treasurer (1941-48), has 
treasurer tos 1eceed Frederick A. Goetze, 


} 
recently retired. 


Harriet D. McPHERSON, protessor ol library s¢el- 
ence, Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia 4), 
has been appointed dean, Graduate School of Library 
Science, to sueceed Marie H. Law when the latter 
s, September 1, after 12 years in the deanship 


i enl s member of the staff. 


tion of the administration of Ne- 
braska We sle\ n | niversitv (Lineoln), the duties of 
the former dean of the college will be distributed be- 
tween Roy W. Deal, dean of the faculty, and Rudolph 
I. Fredstrom, dean of the campus. Mary Louise 
Holding 


ent of musie, and Stanley L. 


has been appointed to the staff of the depart- 
Abramson, to the 


The following have been pro- 


aepartmiye OL DHVSIES, 


moted: to associate professorships, Leonard E. Paul- 
music), Rex A. Niles 


vey M. Swift 


(industrial arts), and Har- 


biology); and to an assistant pro- 





Paul \\ - 


director of student relations, and John L. Hi 


fessorship, Leslie R. Marks (musie). 


structor In spec ch and coach ot debate, have re 


ArTHUR I. GATES, professor of education, Ti 


College, Columbia University, has been named « 
of the division of foundations of education. H 
KY. Fehr, whose appointment as protessor of} 
itics Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, A 
28, 1948, has been appointed head of the depa 
of teaching of mathematies, and the followin 
motions to full professorships have been anno 
Mary E. 
Super (education), and Arthur R. Young (fine : 


Chayer (nursing education), Donald 


Rutrnu C. Lawson, assistant professor of po 
science, Mount Holyoke College, has been appoint 
director of Smith College’s Junior Year of Intern 
tional Studies in Geneva (Switzerland). Dr. L 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence and 
sail for Europe early in September with a group « 


third-year college students. 


CHARLES C, WILBER, a member of the faculty of t 
Graduate School, Fordham University, has been 
pointed associate professor of biology and directo 
of the department, Saint Louis University, to succee 
the Reverend Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., whos 
resignation because of ill health was reported 
Oia 3 


Wade, associate professor of biology, who has bee: 


SCHOOL AND Society, December 25, 1948. 


serving as acting director, will continue in this 
capacity until Dr. Wilber assumes his new duties 


July 1. 


DonaLD W. PritcHarpD, of the Navy Electron 
Laboratory, has been appointed director of the Chesa 
peake Bay Institute, a division of the Johns Hopki 
University that was established in June, 19458, 
the co-operation of Maryland, Virginia, and the N: 


to study the physical and chemical-biological behavior 


of the bay’s waters. The agencies participating 

the study are: the Office of Naval Research; the d 
partment of research and edueation, Maryland Boat 
of Natural Resources; and the Virginia Fisheries Lab 
oratory. Charles E. Renn, of the university’s dep 
ment of sanitary engineering, has been serving as : 


ing director until a director could be appointed. 


NADINE SHANDEL ARSLAN was recently appointed 
director, La Cienega Cooperative Nursery Sehool (Lo- 


Angeles). 


OLLMAN AND Oscar G. DARLINGTON | 


Loyau F. 
been appointed to direet the two summer sessions 
Dr. Ollman, 


Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.). 
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department Oot mathematies, ll eon 


session (June 14-July 26), and D 


‘ rman OL the depa ent o sto 
] + . 
( ve from July 26 to September 2 
' rT ] ; 
M. McANALLY, Whose appoimtment as 


} 
New Mexico, was 


D SOCIETY, December 15, 


[ niversity ol 
1945, has been 


nt director of public service, | 


is EI 


York ¢ 1t\ 


WARD BYRNE, administrative assistant, 
Board ot Higher Education, has been 
to the newly created post of business man 


College (Garden Citv, N. Y.), and will 


\delph : 
se accounting, budget control, purchases, office 
ement, maintenance of the physical plant, trans- 


m, and auxiliary enterprises. 


1s E. Boone has been appointed head of the 


tment of speech, the College of the Ozarks 


rksville, Ark.). 


s BRAND, prolessor of mathematies, University 


f Cincinnati, whose appointment as visiting professor 


ne 


ru 


thematies, University of Hawaii, was reported in 


00L AND Society, October 30, 1948, has been 
ed acting chairman of the department of engi- 
i¢ and mathematies and will remain in Honolulu 
the fall. In addition to his classroom duties, 
Brand is supervising the department’s budget, 
sonnel, and catalogue-preparation problems and 
iggest curriculum changes designed to facilitate 
cereditation of the University of Hawaii by the 


} rpyo 
ACCT 


Council for Professional Development. 
I 


EODORE E. JAMES, assistant protessor ol philoso- 
Manhattan College (New York 34), 
head of the department, succeeding 


ther Benignus of Jesus, F.S.C., who has been as- 


has been 


ed acting 


ned to Saint Mary’s (Calif.) College. 


FRED EINSTEIN VINCENT GUILLOTON have 


AND 


appointed to named professorships in Smith 


CO Dr. Einstein, a member of the music staff, 
been appointed to the William Allan Neilson 
‘ot Research (1949-50), and Dr. Guilloton, pro 

of French, to the Helen and Laura Shedd 


dation Professorship of Modern Languages. 
ons include: to associate professorships, 
s W. Lehman (art) and Helen Rees (eduea- 


O assistant protessorships, Bernard Barbe r 


ology), Jocelyn Gill (astronomy), and Patricia 


ner (physieal edueation); and to instructorships, 


} 


eth Bunee (physies), Miriam W. Brainard and 
H. 


been 


[. Leveton (psychology), and 
ot 


(Sydenham Clark Parsons 


Dorothy 


Leaves absence have 


(zoology). 
to 


Hans Kohn 





assist 


tessor OL weoliovy ) kK no DD. B on = nt 
wvolessor ol Pubes 2! { PN] MIQjA) oO} p 
second semester, Ma I ni | e(p ‘ ye ot Kn 

s ) ha Hi rold | | Ke! ) =( oO } ) 
Sabbati eaves h ver ( lows: for 
the academic ve Vian K. | x ofessor of 
) losoply ) PP \ clé i el { 0 te pro 
fessor of Art) | re Cit ! I | nor V.S h 


associate protessol ot baecteriolo V)> Maa ret Il. 
Peoples and Marthe Sturm (associate professors of 
French Fe and John C. Ranne \ assoeéiate prole or o 


eovernment ); tor the first semester, Pa 
of English), Ernest C. Driver 


Elizabeth 


i] Lieder (pro 


Lessor ( protessor ol 


zoology), and Kotfka (associate 


protessor 


ot history ): and for the second semester, Paul Graham 


Kranees Seott (associate 
Mar aret B. Crook 
Lizbeth R. 


soclate prolessor ol speec h). 


( protessor of German), hk. 
professor ol hygiene), (associate 


protessor of religion), : Laughton (as 


na 


SYLVESTER GARRETT, labor-relations co-ordinator tor 
the Libbey-Owens Ford Glass Company and the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, has been appointed pro 
fessor of law, Stanford University, and will assume 


his new duties, September 1. 


Harotp L. Dorwart, professor ol mathematies, 
Washington and Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.), 
has been appointed successor to H. M. Dadourian, 
Seabury Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi 
losophy, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), when the 


latter retires, June 30; after 30 years of service. 


Marion H. Cruver has been appointed assistant 
professor of English, State Teachers College (Oswego, 
N.- Ya) 

Rt 


of education, Brooklyn College. 


rH Woop GAVIAN was recently named professor 


RicHarp T. OLDHAM has been appointed to the staff 
DePauw 


Farber, assista 


of the department ol University 


Ind.). 


has been 


sociology, 
Robert H. 
eranted a sabbatie 


1949-50. 


( Greeneastle, nt 


dean of students, al leave 


of absence for the first semester, Sabbatieal 


leaves have also been granted for the second semester 


to Vera Mintle, hea 
Hiram L. 


ment of 1iome eeo 


nomies: of the department ol 


economies; and Rebert Edward Williams, associate 
professor ot speech. Leaves of absence for the ntire 
vear have heen riven to Frederick L. Be reman, asso 
ciate professor of } Art r W. Shumaker, 





ant professor of English; and 


assistant professor of French. 


NORMAN W. VOGEL AND WILI 
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ernor Cross’s editorship) with brilliance and an edi- 


91° 
I a 1ctol in biology, ¢ year and will complete certain projects nov 
( N. Y.) way at the university. 
\ boi a n Wituiam Oscar Scroaes, dean, Graduat 
( e P ( Se es Center, Louisiana State University, who will reach t 
: ets rs ee pulsory retirement age of seventy years, M: 
: icaati ee will remain at his post until June 30, whe: 
| b yy begin a program of research and writing. 
Ol Phe se oO be un THE REVEREND WILLIAM ScoTr CHALMERS 
: ye Opened in The I] under appointment as headmaster, Kent (Conn.) 
» ~ Japanese p ce ' vas reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 12, 
ay I. Witte president of oun on asked on March 11 to be relieved of his d 
Dr. Troyer, who will on M 5 cause he believes that the work that he ean do 
n time i openin schoo] is nearing its completion and that thi 
er session “will be best served by new and fresh leaders 
[.. 1 co-ordinator of radio activities Recent Deaths 
of radio education, the Ohio State Uni IfAroLD D. ALEXANDER, former dean, Alban 
‘ ypointed to membership on a tech- = -Y.) Law School, Union University, died, M: 
I nel to advise United States occupational au at the age of seventy-five years. Mr. Alexand 
| public edueation in oceupied coun- held the deanship from 1924 until his retiremer 
emphasis on Germany. In addition 1945, 
ne ft ithorities the panel will assist in - : ; ae 
ed Americans to assept. neapowsible PHEe Rigor REVEREND MONSIGNOR JOHN B. Sra 
professor of history and liturgy (1918-49), St. Jo 
ese countries; plan and supervise the ~ CRY Jie 
aes . sig ihc ca eae i a Seminary (Segal, Mass.), died, Mareh 8, 
e the possibility of establishine age OL sixty-three years. 
( ctions between edueational institutions CHARLES LEONARD ALBRIGHT, head of the de] 
nd O1 nd those in occupied countries. ment of physics, University of Richmond (Va.), ¢ 
March 9, at the age of forty-seven years. Dr. A 
, en eee para bright had served as assistant in physies (1927 
- . = mies embersh P - the Beard the State University of Iowa, and at the Unive 
['rustees, Verde Valley Sehool (Sedona, Ariz.), of Richmond (since 1929). 
\] } é The opening of the sehool last October 
’ ed in ScHoot AND Society. Julv 10, 1948. Joun WILLIAM Lorp, dean, Graduate School, T 
Christian University (Fort Worth), was found 
D) M. Po , professor of history, Yale Uni- jn his farm home on the morning of March 10. 
vA been appointed editor of the Yale Review Lord, who was seventy yedrs old at the time of 
t an Helen MacAtee who is retiring after 15 — death, had served as instructor in sociology (1915-19 
years OF service Charles Seymour, president of the Syracuse University, and at Texas Christian Un 
university, in announcing Miss MacAfee’s retirement, sity as professor of government and sociology, ¢ 
(i that she “has maintained the tradition (of Gov- man of the department of social science, and h 


flair for the best writing that has commanded 

the ad ration and respect ol the nation. ... Her 
dom, her knowledge, and her taste will be missed 
nd to an extent impossible to express.” Paul 


M. Pickrel, assistant professor of history, has been 


W. Eart ARMSTRONG, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Edueation, University of Delaware, was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, February 10, 1945, 
has been named associate chief for teacher education, 
Office of Edueation, FSA, to sueceed the late Benja- 
min W. Frazier. Dr. Armstrong will give part-time 


+ 


service to the office for the remainder of the academic 


of the department of government (since 1920), 
dean (since 1924). 

AXEL FERDINAND GUSTAFSON, professor emeritu 
soil technology, Cornell University, was killed 1 
automobile accident, March 10. Dr. Gustafson, 
was sixty-eight years old at the time of his dé 
had served as assistant in soil physies (1907 
instructor (1910-11), associate (1911-15), and 
sistant professor (1915-20), University of Illinois 
the Experiment Station; and at Cornell Unive 
as assistant professor of soils (1920-22) and 


fessor of agronomy and soil technology (1922 


JosEPH KinMonNT Hart, professor emeritus of ed 
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hers College, Columbia University, died, 


the age ot seventy three vears. Dr. Hart 
professor of philosophy and psychology 

Baker University (Baldwin, Kans 

essor of edueation (1910-15), University 
ton (Seattle); 

College 


education department, 


professor of edueé on 


(Portland, 


Reed Ore.): editor 


The Surve s° Dro 


edueation (1927-30), the I niversityv ot Wis 
fessor otf edueation and head ot the de 


(1930-34), Vanderbilt University; and pro 


edueation (193440), Teachers College, Co 


p ZANTZINGER REED, formerly a member of 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance 
Teaching, died, Mareh 11, at the age of sev 


ir years. Dr. Reed had served as instruetor 


Paeboerete ... . 


(1898 1902), Philade ph a School ot Pedagogy ° pri 


vate tutor in New York City (1902-13); and membe 
of the staff of edueational] nquiry in charge of studies 
of legal and professional edueation (1913—40), C 


negie Foundation for the Advancement ot Teaching 


HERBERT HirRAM KING, retired professor of chem 


istry, IKKansas State College (Manhattan), died, Mars 


1] t the re OL SIXxt 1X Ve ~ D Kin t i served 
the collec is as n n Chie v (1906-08), in 
structor (1908-09), assistant professor (1909-14), 
associate professor (1914-18), and professor and head 
of the department (1918—t8 

NEIL CONWAY BROOKS, professor ¢ rit ot die 
man, University of Illinois, died, Mareh 12, at the e 
ol eighty vears D Brook id served the I ‘ 
SITY is Instructor to protessor of German ISOs 





THE LIBERAL-ARTS VETERANS 
COUNSELORS’ OFFICE 


AtvA A. GAY AND HaAroutp D. GALES 


Wayne University, Detroit 1 


1942 with the acceleration of the nation’s par- 


tion in the war, deferments for university 


were drastically curtailed. Selective Service 
eer allowed men scheduled for conseription to 
for the 
drafted. 


\\ ayne University to war conditions, the creation of 


completion of the school term before 


Along with the general adjustment 


committee to handle future servicemen’s academic 
blems became imperative. The result of this need 


the formation of a committee of faculty members 


f 


ded by Chester F. Kuhn of the English department 
e specie duties consisted of officially dropping 
drafted student from his classes, arranging for 
ts of partial eredit for interrupted courses or 
termining the amount of refund due on the in 
tee’s tuition, and acting as academie counselor for 
lents already in the service. 


With the end of the war, ex-servicemen, attracted 


by the benefits of the GI Bill of Rights, enrolled at 


Wayne as well as at other universities in great num- 
rs. In setting up a counseling service to deal with 
unique academic problems of returning veterans, 
administrative officers of the college utilized the 
perience of Mr. Kuhn’s office. In the beginning 
‘ir. Kuhn handled all the business of the new office 
a part-time basis with the assistance of another 
culty member. Today, the staff is made up of two 
ill-time and eleven part-time counselors, one re- 





search worker, one office manager, six full-time elerical 
aids, and seven student assistants. 

Selection and training of personnel. Of the 
thirteen members of the counseling office, one is a 
eontract faculty member and three are noneontract, 
ened to 


staff 


special instructors, of whom only one is ass 
full-time work as a counselor. The rest of the 
includes nine graduate and undergraduate assistants 


oe Prior to their 


who work from 20 to 35 hours a week. 
association with the counseling office, the counselors 


had been connected. with the university either as 


students or as faculty members. This practice seems 
to be prevalent in most university counseling facilities 
throughout the country today. In a recent study,! 
it was reported that from a 78.7 per cent sampling of 
155 educational institutions, 40.9 per cent reported 
plans to utilize outstanding students as counselors, and 
virtually 100 per cent indicated that members of the 
faculty would serve in a similar capacity. 

The academic and professional backgrounds of the 
counselors range liberally from purely academie field 
such as English and humanities, to technical areas in 
personnel methods and clinical psychology. It is 
interesting to note that several of the counselors have 
relations primarily be 


their 


gone into the field of human 
cause of interests developed by work in the 
counseling office. 


The task of 


student veterans during the past two and a half years 


effectively counseling some 10,000 


has been accomplished, for the most part, by an un- 


professional staff. But the counselors have been 


student veterans who possessed a sympathetic under 
1R. B. Kamm and C. G. Wrenn. SCHOOL AND SOCIE’ 


65: 89-92 Fl, 1947. 
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hers’ problems and who were unusually 
organization ot the university and 
( ! of students 
\ train program was instituted in an attempt 
‘ ’ ( onal skill of the staff members 
rye ect the counseling procedure. It eonsisted 


r at which representatives of uni 


acquainted the counselors with 


q emel ! rs in their respective fields. In 
tion, counselors discussed administrative and 
unseling procedures and reviewed particular cases 
n an attempt to elarify policy. Throughout the 
tent atte pt was n ade to define the 

lunction and philosophy of the College Counseling 


The clerical pet sonnel, on the other hand, was not 
riven special training. Instead, oceasional meetings 
were held to inform them of changes in both university 
and office procedures and to diseuss counseling situa- 
tions in which their co-operation was required. The 
duty particularly and continually stressed, however, 
was that of keeping records confidential, up-to-date, 
ind easily available to the counselors. 

The « 
Liberal Arts Veterans Counselors Office fall into 


yunseling program. The funetions of the 
three broad eategories: 1. Advising junior college stu- 
dents with respeet to their eurrieulums and author- 
izing their programs at the beginning of each semester. 
2. Counseling students who are reported to be doing 
unsatisfactory work in their courses. 3. General 
guidanee work with students requiring assistance in 
the solution of specific problems. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the last two phases frequently merge when 

personal problem is found to be a factor in the 
cause of academie delinquency. 

The first and most important phase of the counseling 
procedure requires of the counselor thorough knowl- 
edge of the general university requirements for par- 
ticular degrees together with the various departmental 
requirements for a major. The more rigid prepro- 
fessional curriculums, such as premedical or predental, 
allow the student little individual choice in course 
selection. Thus, the counselor needs only to follow 
closely the rather inflexible rules listed in the college 
catalogue and keep informed of the few changes that 
occur from time to time in requirements. But most 
students work toward vocational objectives which 
require training in several aeademiec fields: art, 
sociology, business administration, advertising, and 
journalism. It must here be decided which academic 
field is most suited to the individual’s particular 
academie ability and what cognate work would best 
benetit his vocational knowledge. 

In ordinary times the majority of college students 


are young men and women at the end of their adoles- 
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cent periods who frequently find exposure to 
intelleetual and social life of universities distur} 


The interaction of adolescent confusion and_ th 
pressure of college requirements is a great factor i, 
academic delinquency. In many eases these proble: 
are now coupled with the peculiar problems o} 
veteran in adjusting to eivilian life, providing for 
wife and children on the rather meager subsistence 
allowance, and worrying about completing require- 


ments for a degree before he is foreed to withdray 


4 


from school and go to work. Here the counselor fac 
a complex counseling situation, and yet all the above- 
mentioned factors must be taken into consideration 
when a student is reported to be failing in his work, 

Before the Veterans Counselors Office was able to 
counsel academically delinquent students effectively, it 
was confronted by the task of devising a system that 
could provide accurate tri-weekly reports on scholastic 
and attendance status from the faculty on each of the 
4,000 students under its jurisdiction. The recording 
of names, sorting, and distribution of these reports 
to the thousands or so different classes conducted at 
the university amounted to an almost superhuman 
task. This was especially true since each veteran 
was enrolled in approximately five classes for each 
semester, so that a total of fifteen to twenty thousand 
The only 
feasible manner in which a task of this size could 
be accomplished was to institute an International 
Business Machines system using a special form of 
the Hollerith ecard asking the instructor for informa- 
tion regarding the ealiber of the veteran’s work and a 
record of attendance. Thus, when a card is returned 
to the Counseling Office reporting a veteran’s academic 


reports had to be issued every two weeks. 


delinquency, he is contacted immediately by post- 
sard and invited to see a counselor if he so desires. 
At first, veterans looked upon these posteards as a 
fatal summons for some sort of stern disciplinary 
procedure. But when confronted by the sympathetic 
attitude of the counselor together with the knowledge 
that help rather than chastisement was being offered, 
their fears were quickly dispelled. A very favorable 
attitude on the part of the veterans toward the activi- 
ties of the Counseling Office has now been sucessfully 
established. 

At Ohio State University it was decided “that the 
counselor’s function is to find out enough about the 
problems to see where the man needs to go for help, 
and to see that he does not get a ‘run-around,’ and that 
he does follow through to a solution.” ? Much the 
same point of view was taken by our office in counsel- 
ing students doing unsatisfactory work. It was 
decided at the very beginning that the counselor must 

2 Margaret Willis, Ed., ‘‘Secondary Education for 
Veterans of World War II,’’ Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1945, p. 45. 
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souree ol the student’s difficulty, and then, 
oblem could not be solved by the facilities of 
e, the student should be referred to an office 
adequate means. <A referral system which 
. checked for results was established in order 


student a maximum opportunity to use 


e the 

le agencies. At present referrals are being 
to a psychiatrie social worker, and from there, 
cessary, to psychiatrists; to a study-skills and 


ding-efliciency counselor; to a laneruage-study ex- 


to a speech-correction and hearing c¢linie; to a 
ometrist; to a voeational-guidance counselor; 

to the various social agencies throughout the city. 
, order to avoid giving the veteran the “run-around,” 
» referral sheet was devised to provide for a state- 
ent of the problem by the veteran’s counselor to- 
After 


lline out the referral sheet, the counselor makes an 


cether with pertinent data about the student. 


ppointment for the student by phone with whatever 
vency he is being referred to. The sheet is later 
returned to the counselor from the point of referral 
vith a summary of the action taken and, if necessary, 
further diagnosis of the student’s problem. 

A frequently underestimated phase of the counsel 
ing program consists of the rather generalized guid- 
ance given by the counselors throughout the school 
year. This service may inelude granting credit for 
service educational experiences, and the authorization 

General Educational Development Tests for which 
freshman veterans 25 years or older receive credit 
in English composition, English literature, natural 
science, and social science, and, even more important, 
discussion and, sometimes, revision of the student’s 
academie objective. 

A eounseling procedure that has lately become in- 
creasingly important is the “exit interview.” Be- 
eause of the large number of veterans admitted to 
universities after the end of the war, there were, in 
many instances, students enrolled whose capacity for 
college work was doubtful. They were usually ad- 
mitted as special students and were matriculated only 
after a semester or more of satisfactory work. Some 


succeeded in doing “C” work or better for the first 
year, but now that they have reached sophomore and 
junior levels and, consequently, a more advanced 
degree of work, are finding it more and more difficult 

complete upperelass requirements. In order that 
these veterans may be placed in a more suitable kind 
of training program, they are referred to the guidance 


center for voeational testing and, if need be, sent to 


the Veterans’ Administration for on-the-job training 
or enrollment in a trade or business school. 

Public relations. Kamm and Wrenn maintain that 
one of the greatest obstacles to the proper function- 


ing of an academic counseling program is the lack of 
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support on the part of the faeulty.. The Veterans 
Counseling Office has attempted to overeome this 
publie relations. 
lL. All written 


communieations trom faculty members to the office 


obstacle by a careful program of 


This program consists of the following: 
are immediately answered. 2. Whenever possible, the 
philosophy behind and 


W ord ot- 


mouth publicity has gradually increased the number 


faculty is informed on the 
the operation of policy and procedure. 3. 


of instructors who contact the office whenever they 
wish to discuss problems encountered in dealing with 
certain students. 4. The position of the faculty, 
especially with regard to the time they can devote to 
administrative tasks requiring their co-operation, is 
taken into account whenever policies are formed or 
revised. 

At first, considerable difficulty was encountered in 
getting faculty co-operation on the matter of recording 
information on the Veteran Report Cards and their 
rapid return to the office. But, by a constant flow 
of memos to instructors who fail to co-operate, the 
seriousness of this problem has been greatly reduced. 

School-newspaper publicity has also been used to 
advantage. Veteran’s Affairs columnists are often 
contacted, and both new and old policies are given 
space. In this manner a majority of both students 
and faculty can be reached. Nevertheless, full use has 
not yet been made of public-relations techniques in 
clarifying the objectives of the counseling program. 
Brochures, lectures to departments, student convoea- 
tions, further newspaper publicity, and direct com- 
munication with both students and faculty coneerning 
the importance of counseling can be utilized to a 
much greater extent than they have been in the past. 

The future. In 1946 a report to President Truman 
by the Director of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion stated that “. . . we may expect college and uni 
versity enrollments to continue to increase and to 
double their size by mid 1950’s.”* This statement 
stands as a challenge to every system of educational 
counseling in the country. 

The American public has become increasingly aware 
of the need of more adequate psychiatrie and social- 
service facilities. This awareness was especially in- 


tensified during the war years by psychiatrie and 
counseling-wise leaders in the armed services. The 


public, in turn, is learning to accept assistance of 


this nature, and the universities of this nation ean 
be of great value in supplying to at least a portion of 
the population the necessary counseling aids. Eduea- 
tional-cuidanee facilities in the past have functioned 
adequately, but, unfortunately, their scope has been 


limited. Only students overtly suffering from acute 


Op. cit., p. 91 


4‘*The Veteran and Higher Edueation,’’ U. 8. 
Printing Office, Washington, 1946. 
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tional disturbances were recognized as needing 
help. The great mass of the student body, as a result, 
\ not afforded their services. The Veterans Coun- 
ng Pi erving a tremendously larger group, 
pre that the majority of students require 
danee, even though their problems are not neces- 
! ( eri ! ir It is time to think in terms 
of preventive as well as therapeutic measures. 
In the past, aeademie counseling was earried on, 
‘ ost part, by faculty members under the 
( dean or department head. These duties 
ere usually performed in addition to the regular 
teach ( It is but logical to assume, therefore, 
t] r job done by specifically trained, full- 
time personnel would be more effective and penetrat- 


If the above assumption is accepted, we may then 
owing: 1. The Veterans’ Counsel- 


Societies and Meetings... 
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ing Program, as such, must give way to an e 








procedure for civilian students as well. 2. The coun 





ing offices should be used as field-work cente: 
graduate students in personnel, clinical psych 
and educational guidance. 3. Counseling offices 
receive proper physical space for interviewin 
4. The pro 


and services of campus guidance and testing cer 


improved physical plants in general. 


off-campus social agencies, and municipal orga 
tions must be co-ordinated with those of the aead 
counseling offices in order to assure greater scop: 

The future of academic counseling seems encourag 
ing. University administrators are becoming 
creasingly cognizant of the need for adequate cour 
ing services. If this need can be satisfied and « 
ordinated with a program of research and exp: 
mentation, an outstanding contribution will have be 
made to the field of edueation. 





THE NINTH ANNUAL EDUCATION FORUM 
OF THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


For the ninth year the Tuition Plan, Ine., held its 
luncheon-forum on edueation at Sherry’s in New York 
City, February 17, with a record attendance of almost 


300 leaders in the private-school and college fields. 


The program, always interesting and stimulating, this 
vear offered the able diseussion of “Teachers of To- 
Henry C. Kittredge, rector, St. Paul’s 
H.), and Harry J. 
College, Columbia University. Ru 


orrow” by 
School (Concord, N. Carman, 
dean, Colun bia 
dolf Neuburger, president of the plan, announced 
that the results of the study by Archibald MaeIntosh, 
vice-president, Haverford (Pa.) College, sponsored by 
the plan’s Edueational Research Fund, had been pub- 
lished under the title, “Behind the Academie Curtain,” 
and had won wide attention from edueators and lay- 
men alike. The nature of the research to be sub- 
sidized by the fund this year will be announced at 
a later date. 

Mr. Kittredge, as the first speaker, contrasted the 
teacher of yesterday with the teacher of today and 
essaved a prediction as to the teacher of tomorrow. 
The teacher of yesterday “had the same ancvious 
optimism as the schoolmaster of today, the same faith 
in the fundamental virtues of human nature (a faith 
justified far more often than not), the same bluff tone 
which, as Rupert Brooke discovered, is so completely 
pedagogic.” In one respect, however, Mr. Kittredge 
continued, “the teacher of half a eentury ago had a 
great advantage: he did not try to teach so many sub- 


jects, and those that he did teach were simpler.” He 


continued: 


The teacher of tomorrow, then, if he walks wi 





of his profession, will chop our eurriculum in half. }\ 
what, in fact, are we trying to achieve with our pup 
Not a certain number of facts or formulas which ean 
learned by heart; not a nodding acquaintance wit! 
group of poets and novelists and historians. What 
are trying to do is to give them practice in using t! 
minds in original thinking, and there is no chance 
succeeding if they are bewildered, as they will be if 
continue to throw six or seven subjects at them instead 
of four or five. ... 

These teachers must be far more than starry~ 
idealists. They must be men who have studied gove1 
ments, found their flaws, pondered their excellence, and 


convinced themselves that they are children of a new 





and changing world. There is no place in the ranks 
of teachers, either today or tomorrow, for the complacent 
reactionary or for the man who sighs for the good old 
days. Those days have grown old, fortunately, but it 
has become increasingly clear that they were not good. 

Again the teacher of tomorrow will trust his own judg 
ment more and the results of tests less—unless they ar 
tests of his own devising. The past twenty years have 
seen the birth and growth of a new profession in this 
country, that of the Deviser of Tests. They are eager 
to find out everything that is in the mind and heart o1 
boyhood, but they do not know any boys and would not 
like them very well if they did. So they stay smug] i 
in their lairs and construct tests. They wouldn’t do an) 
one any harm if we schoolmasters weren’t so guileless 
as to take them seriously. Some of us have even learned 
the special jargon that the experts have created to lend 
mystery to their products, and have given the tests to 
our boys. That wouldn’t do any harm, either—the boys 
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ularly mind taking them; the harm comes 

gin to regard the results as important. We 

d by the bright new doctrine of these special 

ho are we old classicists that we should prophesy 

[Israel and drop our word against the house of 

We cannot understand their language (still less 

breviations), and, because men are strangely in- 

worship what they cannot understand, we have 

ped these fruits of the test-factories in a sanctity 
h they are woefully unworthy. 

i very anxious not to be misunderstood—even test- 

s must live, and, as I have said before, it does our 

s no harm to be examined. Some of the tests ar 

Buy them, therefore, and give them to your 

s. Look at their marks, too, if you will (and if 

can interpret them). But stop there. Attach no 

gnificance to them or you are lost. Look instead at 

pupils in the classroom, listen to what they say, read 

they write, when the time comes give them an 

nation of your own, and then make up your mind 

it them on these human and personal bases instead 

n the impersonal and mechanical basis of batteries 


sts devised by theorizers. 


In summation Mr. Kittredge said that the teacher 
tomorrow will “restore the perspective which we 
have lost.” He will have reduced the number of sub- 
ects in the program, he will have “arrived at wise an- 
swers to international questions”; he will have sue- 
ceeded in showing boys the “importance of tolerance 
toward the unusual’; he will have more courage; and 
ie will have acquired “sophistication enough not to 
ook upon all tests as the result of direct inspiration.” 
Dean Carman, approaching the subject from the 
point of view of the college administrator, pointed out 
at, While he would emphasize the teacher at the col- 
ege level, “there are certain characteristics which 
every teacher should possess irrespective of the edu- 
tional level of the student.” Tracing the develop- 
ent of science and the advance in technology, he 
stated that despite his technological and _ scientific 
rogress an “has not yet learned how to control him- 
lt... and has lost sight of the real problems of 
lite and of those values which give meaning to life.” 
lle believes that the teachers of tomorrow must “be 
vare of the need to discover how the results of sci- 
ence can be utilized for human benefit ... appreciate 
it scientific education and research are imperative 
n adding to our factual knowledge about the world 
ud other parts of the universe ... realize that neither 
science nor technology furnishes us with the informa 
tion and formulae as to how this factual knowledge 
n best be used for the enhancement of man’s wel- 
re... . Science is amoral. It furnishes us with no 
cal or moral codes; it merely affects the material 


nditions of our existence. . .. Upon the teacher of 


orrow rests the obligation of helping the student 
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see that the world is not tixed and statie and that 
neither are humans.” 

Stating that no college is better than its staff, Dean 
Carman outlined the attributes that he thought the 
teacher of the future should have: 


1. A person of integrity and responsibility. A person 
who can be trusted implicitly. A person who is con 
cerned not merely with the imparting of factual knowl- 
edge but with the meaning of knowledge in terms of 
attitudes and behaviors. 

2. Attractive personality. A person who is of happy 
disposition, has a sense of humor, who likes to work with 
youth and has interest in students as individuals and ean 
win their confidence and respect. A person whom stu- 
derts seek out and index in their mind as a grand per 
son and a wonderful teacher. A person of insight and 
sensitiveness who is a guide and friend to students. A 
person who has a constructive influence on student 
morale. 

3. Breadth of training. A sound foundation in gen 
eral education. A liberal education is more than a con 
geries of courses. A liberal education means a general 
understanding of society as a whole. Breadth of 
training implies an acquaintance beyond one’s own de- 
partment. Nothing, in my opinion, is more useful in 
gaining this breadth of training than carefully integrated 
courses in science, the social studies, and the humanities. 

4. Competence in a chosen field. There is no substi- 
tute for sound training and thorough mastery of one’s 
subject. 

5. Promise of achievement. Here I have in mind both 
skill as a teacher as to organization of material, care in 
assignments, ability to get the student’s point of view, 
skill in arousing discussion, and the like. Here too there 
should be concern for scholarly achievement. I do not 
believe that the great teacher is not scholarly inclined; 
rather I think the opposite is the case. ... 

6. And lastly, conviction. The teacher of the future 
no less than the teacher of today should have convictions 
in terms of values and who, without recourse to propa- 
ganda, will stimulate the student to formulate for him 


self an intelligent and satisfying philosophy of life. 


Dean Carman concluded with a diseussion of the 
selection and training of teachers, calling attention to 
the fact that the scarcity of able college teachers, 
particularly in some fields of interest, is alarming, 
and that the “gap between educational intent and 


He be- 


lieves that, in addition to the many unusual factors 


actual achievement is wide and discouraging.” 


that have entered into the edueational picture during 
the war and postwar years, the gap can be attributed 
primarily to the fact “that our teachers in institutions 
of post-high-school levels have not been selected with 
sufficient care and have not been prepared to teach. 
... Nearly all of our graduate schools have not been 
overly concerned about teacher edueation for col- 


leges in terms of (a) defining the voeation of college 
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AMBRO 7 es The Ballet-Lover’s Co panton, Illus 
trated by the author. Pp. 804111, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Ni York. 1949 $1.05 
\ most fascinating little book for lovers of ballet, with 
‘ l y etches of ime dancers of the past and 

sent, and yet withal full of instructions for the student 
he dar 
e 

AND ON, FRAN MIALOY. The Mystery of **4 Publie 

Man.’’ Pp. 256 University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 4. 1948 63.70. 
The identity of this man is one of the long-standing mys- 
te ‘ nerican history In 1879 the North American 
Revie then one of the most widely read of American 
! ines ublished in four installments “The Diary of a 
Publ Mar It was purported to be diary kept during 
t S Winte ‘ IS60—-61 in Washington This 
t ‘ exposes the Lincoln hoax! 

‘*Atom Energy Here to Stay.’’ Pp. 13. United 
States Atomie Energy Commission, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Edueation, Washington, D. C. 1949, 

‘ l S 
I of Ar ican youth about the facts and mean 
‘ of ate ec energ is urgentl needed,’ says David 
Lilienthai, cl rman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
This p hlet s supplement to the March issue of 
lL Life, the official journal of the Office of Education, 
e 

Biological Tech es. Course of Study for High 
Sel Py Board of Edueation of the City of 
New York, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2. 1949. 

This course of tudyv in biological techniques is offered as 
contribution to the secondary schools of New York City, 
t rre effective ientific work, and as a preparation for 
1dvane training in sclence careers. 
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BREWER, JONN M., AND Epwarp LANDY. 
Toda Pp. v gRQ2 
Boston 17. 


The first edit 


Occupations 


Ginn and Co., Statler Building, 


ion of this book was published in 1936, the 
second in 1943 Attention is given to the problem of 





Simplifying vocational choice in which “Occupations” by 
Ji M. Brewer blazed a pioneering trail Attention is 
Iso paid to self-analysis and self-study as well as to job 


inalysis 
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WITH ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON. A 
nt. Pp. xii 206. The John Day Co., 62 W 
New York 19. 1949. $3.00. 

rican women, both mature, successful, ar 
ing no grudges against life, discuss their own count 
differing and sometimes opposing, but always bas 

ol View, 





CLIFTON, ELEANOR, AND FLORENCE HOLLIS (FE 
Child Therapy: A Casework Symposium. 
Family Service Association of America, 122 Eas 
St., New York. 1948. $3.25. 

This book is composed of papers written by mem 
the staff of the Community Service Society or 
cases showing a= significant trend in family ca 
These trends are the practical application o 
analytical principles to the everyday problems of 
living and behavior which are brought to such 





CROCKETT, Lu: HERNDON. Popcorn on the Ginza. 
trated by the author. Pp. xi+286. William § 
Associates, 119 West 57th St., New York 19. 49 
$3.50. 

An informal portrait of postwar Japan Color 
amusing anecdotes with serious political Comment 
told by an American Red Cross worker with the <A1 
Occupation, 

ee 


Davis, W. Hersey, AND Epwarp A. McDowet! A 
Source Book of Interbiblical History. Ep. Xj 
Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 1948. $5.75. 
This volume will aid students taking Bible courss 
seminaries and colleges to grasp the meaning of the 
torical context of the New Testament and the Chris 
movement It presents in convenient form and 
original sources the leading events in the history 
Jewish people from around 400 B.C. to the fall of J 
salem in A.D. 70 


co 

De BeAvvotr, SIMONE. The Ethics of Ambiquity. P 
163. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th St., New 
York 16. 1948. $3.00. 
Translated from the French by Bernard Frechtn 
Madame de Beauvoir is the most distinguished wo 
writer in present-day France. A leading exponent 
French existentialism, this work, introducing her t¢ 
Iinglish-speaking world, penetrates to the central et 
problem of modern man: how shall he go about n 
values in the face of his awareness of the absurdity ¢ 
existence? 

e 

Du Bors, Cora. Social Forces in Southeast Asia. P 
78. University of Minnesota Press. 1949. $2.00 
This book contains three lectures delivered at Smith € 
lege in April, 1947. Politically the countries of the s 
east of Asia are today committed first of all to their 
dependence. This is a direct expression of the 
nationalism. Forces are at work which deserve the 1 
judicious attention of diplomats, the best analysis 
social scientists, and a highly serious interest on the 
of all responsible people in the Western world. 


Educational Leaders—Their Function and Preparation 
Pp. 64. sureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1948. $1.00. 

A report of the second work-conference of the Natio: 

Conference of Professors of Educational Administrat ik 

held at Madison, Wis. August 29 to September 4, 1948 
e 

For Fundamental Human Rights. Pp. 126. Depart 
ment of Publie Information, United Nations, Colum} 
University Press. 1948. $1.00. 

This carries the story of the work of the United Nat 
in the field of human rights from the San Francisco Co 
ference, 1945. to the opening of the Third Session of t 
General Assembly in Paris, 1948. 

& 

GANTENBEIN, JAMES W. (Editor). Documentary Bac! 
ground of World War II, 1931-1941. Pp. xxxiii 
1122. Columbia University Press. 1948. $10.00. 
The collection of papers that makes up this book repr 
sents an effort to trace, through speeches of statesm: 
diplomatic correspondence, and other documents, the sto 

of the foreign policies that various leading countries 

the world were following during that fateful decade. ' 

collection is not to be considered as being in any w 

official. 
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THEODORE. Sifting and Winnowing. Pp. 31 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 1948. 
s tl story of what lies behind the words or 
e in the loggia at the entrance of Bascom H 
University of Wisconsin: “Whatever m be tl 





elsewhere, 


trammel enquiry e b ‘ 
Wisconsin should ever 


University of 


is which 


reat State 








ve that continual and fearless s and winnow 
hich alone the truth can be found 


ARTHUR N. Human Rights in 
». vili+ 162. New York Uni 


Py versity Pres 
of lectures on pol itics, delivered with the he pe 
ting to the building of a better organized in 

ommunity, one more capable of rendering 
needed by mankind in the strenuous age in wh 


, (Editor). I st Year Vocab ry 
h, German, Italian, and Span sh. Pp. 11] ‘2. 
New 


THEODORI 


d of Edueation of the C ty of York, 110 
gston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1949, 
word lists in French, German, Italian, and Spar 


words each To 
and in thought 


Classifications of 


esented herein consist of some 650 
ite learning the words in context 

ey have been arranged under 
words each. 


ob 
a dozen 


ER, Insight and Outlook. 
xi+ 442. Maemillan. 1949. 
1uthor this is an attempt to unify 
ial activities of man and to clarify the 
discovery, artistic invention, and moral 
terms his concept “bisociative’ psychology, as 
rom “associative” psychology The subtitle of 
is: an inquiry into the common foundations o 
art, and social ethics. 


ARTHUR, Illustrated. 
$5.00. 
the 


roots OL his 


says creative 


action 
distin« 

this 
f sci 


M , ARNOLD R., FLORENCE D. CLEARY, ANP ALICE M. 
Let’s Look at the Student . Pp. 12 


VI Counei 
Citizenship Edueation Study, 486 Merrick Avenue, 





Detroit 2, Mich. 1949. 25 cents. 

ministrators, teachers, and pupils have learned that 
enship values of student councils are not self-starting, 
they self-perpetuating These great values must 
ichieved by careful planning, skillful teaching, and 
listie appraisal, This pamphlet should be helpful in 

s educational process. 

t 
IULLAHY, PATRICK. Oedipus Myth and Comple 2L. Pp. 
538. Hermitage Press, Inc., New York. 1948. 
t5 00 


his is a review of psychoanalytic theory with the Oedipus 
| logy by Sophocles at the end of the book liere is 
resented the various systems of psychoanalysis in a spirit 
objectivity, avoiding both eclecticism and cultism. It 
tten with a thorough knowledge of and a real 

the specific contributions of various theories in 


respect 


this 
» 


A.S. The Problem Family. Pp. 224. Hermitage 


ress, Ine... New York 21. 1949. $2.75. 

rhe author once said, “There is never a problem child 

ere are only problem parents,” he now says, “It would 
‘tter to say that there is only a problem humanity 


In this book he enlarges on that theme, taking to task the 


lem family. 
© 





LMER, E. LAURENCE. Fieldbook of Natural History. 
istrated. Pp.x+664. Whittlesey House, New York. 
1949, $7.00. 
s is not a textbook in botany, zoology, geology, or as 
iomy in the strictest sense, nor is it a manual for the 
entification of most of the objects considered in those 
iences. In general it is an attempt to choose those 





things found most « I modified or still 
icke for? n hie ‘ | s \ ail 
vrocery store, or behind the |} 
e 
P al { ( S al i 
b | rs ress. 1949 
resentatives I 1 other 
ilere ‘ ad the first Meeting o 
erence of Sx il Work held ct 
but four tributes to the ite Lloward 
zh by Leonard W Mayo, Cheney ¢ 
Jones, Robert P. Lane, and Dorothy C. Kahn 
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Riper, PAut R. Intermediate Algebra for Colleges. Pp. 






242. Maemillan. L949 $2.7 
This book is designed for « lee idents who have h 
one year of high-school algebra 
* 

United States Navy O a al Handbook. Pp. Vil 
Briefs No. 66. Department of the Navy, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Wash igton 25,  & 1949, Free. 
In the development of its social-relations program the 
Navy learned that the educators of the country were it 
need of factual occupational it mation which could be 
relayed to their students, hence this handbook toygethe 
with an extra set of brie 

e 

WILLEY, Roy DE VERL, AND H N ANN Youna. Radic 
n Elementary Edueat ‘ Illustrated. rp. = £50 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. 1949, $3.25. 

Radio can enrich the child’s experience by carrying hin 
outside the four walls of the cl Srool Il icher «ce 
serves every aid to make h work more vital, more ef 
cient, more rewarding, and it is believed that ra I 
offer challenging assistance 

” 


Witty, PAunu. Reading n Modern Education. 


XV] 319. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. 1949, $3.50. 
Education is now considered a process which aims to brin 
about the maximum development of every child in tern 
of his unique nature and needs rhis is written in ae 


development appro: addressed 
realize bette 


to th 


» ch It is 
the hope that it will help them 
and oncept applied 


process 


cord with a 
teachers in 
the val 
reading 


1es purposes of such a ¢ 


Woop, JAMES PLAYSTED. Maaga ( the United 






States. Illustrated. Pp. x+312. The Ronald Press 
Co.. New York. 1949, $4.00. 

This book attempts to show, from general magazines th 
were important in their time and from some of the 1 
tionally circulated magazines of today, something of the 
social and economie inth of magazines in the United 


States. 


AMERICAN 





Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 
United States continue 


their great demand 
for recommendations 
for those trained in 


the different fields of 
Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 
partments. 


BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 4, 
ILLINOIS 


Our service is 
nation-wide. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
. SNAVELY. Executive 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


Cincinnati. GUY 


Education Association ; ; 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


Director, Association of American Colleges 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


Bureau extend a hearty 


I n gel f 
welcome to Philadelphia to all those attending 
A.A.S.A. meetings March 27-30 and School Mens 
Week at University of Pennsylvania March 29- 
April 

















Since 1885 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Reliable and Dis- 


criminating Service 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


to Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. Nation and their 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
MEMBER NATA 
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Introduction to Education 
Fundamental Principles and Modern Practices 


Crow and Crow 


hor presents an over-all view of education—its 

pl on, and its techniques. It com- 
bines current data with sound historical background. 
| chapters, ‘‘ Education Studies and Survevs’’ and 
Experir Edueation’’ bring the reader 


Secondary Schools for 
American Youth 


Williams 


] l s show how our 
scl s ] ved and to elarify 
I licat s his ition r high 
I iA) It l \ the 
ndi 1 pl in ] ent-day 

s M | strations asi 





American Book Company 

















CTIAAY 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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Educational Psychology 


i] Crow and Crow 


This text explains the principles of psychology 
that govern human behavior, with emphasis on 
their relation to the learning process. Th 
teacher’s function in guiding learning is giv 

special attention. <A stimulating presentation 
of conflicting ideas is presented, but extrem 


points of view are avoided. 


The Emerging High-School 


Curriculum and Its Direction 
Spears 


The newest types of curricula that have been tried out 
in various schools are analyzed in detail in this survey. 
Writing with a light, sure touch, Dr. Spears shows 
what a true core program is, how the more traditiona 
courses can be correlated, and how schools are moving 


their programs closer into community life. 











